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Japan; dollar or four © shillings 
abroad. 

This occasional, not monthly, publica- 
tion came into being in response to the 
need for an interpretation in the Eng: 
lish language of Dr. Kagawa’s message 
and its implications. The title is taken 
from the name of the inner ecirele of Dr. 
Kagawa’s disciples, of whom there are 
about thirteen hundred men and women, 
members of Christian churches of all 
denominations. These ‘Iesu no Tomo’ 
(the Japanese for ‘Friends of. Jesus’) 
are banded together for the deepening of 
their spiritual lives and for. social ser- 
vice. Loyalty to. the Church and love of 
the poor are their main tenets, expanded 
into a-working program of. twenty-five 
points of Christian Socialism, .and 
founded on five principles often termed 
the ‘Fundamentalism of Japan’: Piety, 


Labor, Service, Purity and Peace. 
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A Village is defined in Japan as a rural region with a population of less than 
five thousand. The balance of this issue tells the story of the evangelization of three 
such villages, by two modern Christian apostles. The*ten sen books, though as yet 
sold chiefly in the cities, are penetrating also to the depths of the mountain villages, 
and beginning to bring the Gospel to the 2,800,000 young men and the 2,300,000 young 
women in‘the village community organizations. There are twelve thousand villages 
in Japan, and only ten evangelised. ; a 


A VILLAGE EXPERIMENT 
Written By Elizabeth Kilburn 


We had heard rumors but had had no definite idea of the fine piece 
of village work which had been accomplished by our own Sendai pastor, 
until one day we called upon him and asked him to tell the story. 

‘Have you ever written it up?’’ we demanded. 

‘“No, Dr. Kagawa has asked me to do so, but I have never taken the 


time for it’’, he repied, modestly. ‘‘It is really a very long tale, cover- 


ing a period of thirteen years of strenuous experience.”’ 
The Field 


‘‘Sakashita is a little village of about two hundred houses nestled 
among the mountains in Gifu Prefecture. My work extended out from 
this village to a radius of sixteen miles, altogether reaching about two 
thousand homes or roughly speaking ten thousand people.’’ 


The Pioneer 


‘‘From this village there had gone to America in 1883 a young medical 
student, Dr. K. Soga, who entered the medical department of De Pauw 
University. After graduating he tried to practise medicine in Sacramento. 
Because of the race feeling against Japanese there he could make no head- 
way and so left and went to Hawaii. There he came to have a flourishing 
practise. But after having been away from Japan eighteen years his 
wife died. He, too, became ill, so ill that he felt he must return home, tak- 
ing with him his three children.”’ , 

‘“While in college Dr. Soga had become an earnest Christian, and 
when he returned to his home village, his one desire came to be to have a 
Christian church there. Being a Methodist, at one conference time he sent 
a letter to the Bishop of the Japan Methodist. Church, offering to give ten 
thousand yen for the building. At first the conference refused to cooper- 
ate, feeling they could not support a pastor in such a small, out-of-the-way 
country place. Bishop Hiraiwa, however, was anxious to try the experi= 
ment, and urged that the right man be sent to Sakashita.’’ Be 

(Mr. Ogawa was selected as the ‘right man’; and after some delay, in- 
deed fourteen years after Dr. Soga’s return from abroad, this energetic 
young pastor was. at last sent to the village. 

Beginning With a Funeral 

Only one week after his arrival, Dr. Soga, the only Christian in the 
entire district, suecumbed to his long illness... Just before his death ‘he 
called the pastor, and, after committing to his care the three children, eon- 
tinued: ‘This village is very poor. So please try to lead the very poorest 
to the church. Make it possible for the poorest one in the village’ to wor- 
ship in the church.’ ; e290) wl ) 

With these words on his lips, Dr. Soga ‘was caught away to the 
heavenly democracy, and young Mr. Ogawa left entirely alone in the midst 
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_ of a strongly anti-Christian community. Meeting*squarely the challenge, 
in the face of great family opposition, Mr. Ogawa was able to arrange the 
first Christian funeral in that village. And two months after the funeral 
the little church building was ready for service.‘ 
ab. At first the village people laughed at, and then opposed the church, 
& but they gradually began to come to the services until fifty came regularly. 
_ After a time twenty asked, for baptism. Then arose the problem that 
_ there was no. example of a Christian to imitate. So out of that number the 
- most Christ-Lke man was chosen by the people themselves to be the first 
one baptized. Soon afterward, seven others were given baptism. Then 
__ the church was organized and officers elected, just one year after the death 


of Dr. Soga. After the first baptisms the church began to flourish.) 
Child Welfare 


(Mr. Ogawa contmued :) 

“‘Shortly after going to the village I realized the ereat need of a nur- 

- sery, for the death rate among children was very high, the children being 
neglected all day long by the busy farmers. Since there was no money at 
all for such an undertaking the pastor had to do everything himself, from 
teaching handwork to the older girls, games and sones to the younger, to 
_ the wiping of noses and the mending of wooden clogs for the kiddies. In 
Japan it is very rare for a teacher to do little menial jobs even for children, 
so the people were surprised and delighted. Through this nursery I came 
close to the homes and the parents, and the old opposition and hatred turn- 
‘ed to love for the pastor. The people began to bring small gifts for sup- 
plies, then made a play-ground, then sliding board, sand boxes, swings, 
ete. The tiny room became too small, so they brought trees from the moun- 
tains and remade the building so that it was suitable for a kindergarten. 
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A Physician for the District 


‘““There wasn’t a doctor in the whole district and because it was so 
expensive to bring one from such a distance and the people were so poor, 
they practically never called a doctor unless someone was actually dying. 
They didn’t even have midwives at childbirth and because of their ignor- 
ance and carelessness the rate of still-born, and the death rate among babies 
was unbelievably high. I felt very strongly that the church must accept 
the responsibility for this and try to overcome the condition, so I formed 
‘a *‘Nonoyuri Kwai’’ (A Lily of the Valley Club). There were about 
‘three hundred members and each had to pay only ten sen (five cents) a 
month. Some, who could afford it paid more, so we took in on the average 
of twenty-five dollars a month. Twenty of it went toward the salary of a 
resident doctor and five toward a mid-wife. A certain sign was put on 
the doors of all the members, and the doctor and mid-wife served these 
people free of charge, whenever called. On special holidays, such as 
Christmas.and Easter, special gifts of rice,.silk or in some cases money 
were given to.these servants of the public: » 


Adult Education 


“The farmers, when busy, were very busy, but during the winter 
‘months they: had a. long vacation: During this leisure time they drank 
sake and went to places of tl fame. They whiled away their time -and 
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wasted their money. TI felt that it was the duty of the church to help 
these farmers use their time in a profitable way and by so doing prevent 
much immorality, so we opened in the church ‘‘A Farmers’ Leisure-Time 


School’’. I went to the Prefectural Headquarters and explained the con- — 
ditions in and around this village, and they became interested and sent | 


three experts from the office as teachers for the school. These three teach- 
ers gave their services free of charge. Fortunately two of the three were 
Christians and the other one had attended church and understood some- 
what the principles and teachings of Christ. The governor gave fifty dol- 


lars and then, besides this, seventy-five dollars in eifts came in toward the | 


expenses of running the institute. Each member brought two sho of rice 
and the women cooked the rice and the men drew the water and did the 
heavy work. Many of the women were able to be present in the day 
time but went to their homes at night. The teachers ate and slept with 
these rough farmers, which greatly surprised and pleased them, for in 
Japan it is most rare for teachers to mingle in a friendly way with 
their pupils.’’ 

‘The first thing in the morning we had devotions, then the pastor 
taught a Bible lesson. After this the prefectural officers had classes on 
the study of the soil, agriculture, fertilizer, ete. Just before lunch 
the pastor taught hymns, and in the afternoon they had manual training 
and learned how to make simple tools for their work, tables and trays and 
various kinds of toys. In the evening there was either a good lecture, 
moving pictures, or recreation, where they learned how to play. 
Some of the more educated, wealthier women came in from a neighboring 
town and taught sewing, cooking, knitting and flower arrangement to the 
women. We did not use all the money that came in, so a good doctor 
was called who held classes for young women in which they were taught 
sex health and some things that they should know about themselves. In 
the classes for young men the doctor told them from the point of view of 
science about the bad results on the health of drinking sake and also 
about the diseases that come as a result of immorality. He used pictures 
and charts to illustrate his talks.’’ 

““About fifty came to the institute and what a happy two weeks it was 
for those farmers! It broadened their lives and gave them new thoughts 
and a new point of view. One old farmer said, ‘We thought the grown up 
people could not go to school, for it would be too difficult, but we learned 
for the first time what dn interesting happy time we could have. It is so 
much better than just wasting our time as we have always done.’’ This 
state opened up the village in many ways.’ 


An Economic Survey—$66.00 Annual Income—Hopeless. Debts 
And High Taxes 


“The people in and surrounding this village were so very poor that I 
felt it necessary to make an investigation of economie conditions. The 
village government office would not or could not give me the desired in- 
formation, so I made a chart and called on the people individually, ask- 
ing them how much money came into the family, how much was needed 
for living expenses, how much they were in debt, ete. I promised to con- 
ceal their names. To my great surprise I found that the actual income 
averaged only sixty six dollars per year per adult.’’ 
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** About one half of the people owned their property and so had to pay 
relatively high taxes out of this small amount to the government. The 
majority were hopelessly in debt, and all were in a most deplorable state 
of economic despair. I felt strongly that it was the responsibility of the 
Christian church to dispel this despair, and to help them to live more 
comfortable and happy lives as was their right, and as God imtended them 


to live, as human beings. I had two plans as to how to meet this problem; 


in the first place, to teach the Gospel Message of Hope as I had been do- 
ing ;— 


The Church Becomes Headquarters for Guild-Cooperatives 


‘*And in the second place, to teach them methods of cooperation to 
meet their common economic problems. To this end I travelled around 
every evening, visiting their homes, and explaining brotherhoods and 
guilds as operated in Holland. At first they were so sceptical that it was 
most difficult to get the guilds started. But finally we started four co- 
operative guilds: A Producers Cooperative, a Credit Cooperative or 


Credit Union, a Consumers Cooperative, and a Marketing Cooperative. 


The office of these guilds or cooperatives was in the church, and mainly 
Christians were elected as officers. They sold the rice and articles direct 


so that the money. went to the farmers. They became their own bankers 


and lent money to each other at a very low rate of interest. They did 
not buy their fertilizer from merchants but in large quantities from 


where it was made. They bought machinery together and used it in turn. 


- Also in the same way their horses and cows were used. The cost of milk 


fell from ten sen a pint to two sen. Of course this helped to solve the in- 
fant mortality problem. The economic, health, moral and spiritual con- 
ditions greatly improved in. a surprisingly short time, and these farmers 
were really happy for the first time in their lives.’’ 


Financing the Church 


“The financial condition of the church was a most interesting study. 
The cash payments for the rice and silk products came in only twice 
a year, so the farmers, instead of giving a regular salary to the pastor, 
brought in as gifts a certain proportion of their products and sold them 
through the guilds for the church. One young girl for example put aside 
a certain proportion of silk worm eggs and told her mother that 
these were for the church. The worms grew and spun and when the 
silk was taken off she found she had made for the church in three months 
thirty yen (fifteen dollars)! In this way every one put aside just a little 
for the church and although the people were so poor, the church had no 
trouble in getting along and it was not a burden to people, as is so often 
the case in the town churches. At one time a group of christians came to 
the church and said, 

‘““We are not giving enough for the church, we want to do something 
special. What can we do?’’ I brought to their attention the fact that 
God had given them fine white sand and told them that they should make 
use of it. I bought the necessary machinery and taught them how to make 
eement tiles. These we sold through the guilds. They bought a mulberry- 
bush field for the church and came early in the morning to work a short 
time before starting their own work in the fields. They also made ap~ 
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sold the toys and tools that they were taught to make in the vacation 
school. They said that the time they set aside each day ‘‘to work hand 
in hand with God’’, as they expressed it, was the happiest part of day. 
In this way the church members were able to raise four times as much as 
the ordinary small town church. Within nine years: the church became 
entirely self-supporting.”’ 10 Tae 


Persecution Attests the Prophet 


Mr. Ogawa became the most influential man in the district and the 
people came to him with all kinds of problems. He was finally elected 
headman of the village. Some of the influential people began to hate and 
persecute him. The land-lords put the rent up and said to the farmers, 
“You ‘have followed Mr. Ogawa so have made a lot of money. If he 
should leave this village we will put down the rent again.’’ They said he 
was not a pastor but a socialist, and therefore not good for the village. If 
he would only teach the Bible it would be alright, but to tell the people 
about disease, the effects of. aleohol and how to form Cooperatives was a_ 
bad thing, for it stirred them up. The farmers however, said that even 
though Mr. Ogawa left them they could never go back to the old system 
and their old way of living. Just about this time Mr. Toyohiko Kagawa, 
who had heard of this village experiment, came to visit the village. He 
was delighted with the work and said it should spread throughout all the 
villages of Japan. Mr. Kagawa, Mr. Sugiyama and Mr. Ogawa talked 
it over and started the Japan Farmers’ Guild. Then some of the govern- 
ment cfficials who misunderstood became alarmed and tried to oppose this 
work. Hven our own Methodist Church misunderstood at first. It was really 
because they feared unpopularity. They urged him to just be a regular 
pastor and stop the social work he was doing. Mr. Ogawa however, felt 
that if he were to follow in the footsteps of his Master thé problems of 
the people must be his problems. So he chose the more difficult path 
that brought opposition and persecution. 


A ROMANCE OF RURAL. ORGANIZATION 
By Sotohiko Masuzaki 


In the oldest region of! old Japan, where tradition has it that formerly” 
the Sun Goddess and her maidens were annoyed by her obstreperous 
younger brother, the Moon God, the wealth of old national tradition keeps 
the people hostile to new ideas. Yet it was hére in Izumo that a modern 
Christian hero has recently struggled) through years of persecution and 
finally won his way into the hearts of the community, building into: its: 
life a remarkable group of institutions iand enterprises—a ‘balanced unit 
of rural construction, a model for the work of other rural evangelists. >) 

The story of Masuzaki’s religious experience and’ early life has’ been 
told already. (June, 1928, Friends of Jesus) Only: one paragraph was 
allotted, however, to. his,.years,of, constructive Christian’ organization of 
Hinokawa-kami. Responding to a demand on the part ofranocther’ village 
evangelist for suggestions, the editor, sought! an’ interview with Masuzakis 
Sitting comfortably by the open fire,-he recalled the strentious: eight years, 
of rural. construction: i 
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“‘When I lost my health in 1918 and was warned by the physicians that 
Thad not long to live, I wanted. to make the most.of my remaining days. 
I decided to go to tie most out-of-the-way, historic, old district T could, 
find, and there follows the steps of Jesus with what space of time might 
‘remain to me. So in July, 1918, I went to a village twenty-eight miles 
away from the nearest railroad othe village of To Rawe -kami in Izumo. 
_. There was one graduate of the Doshisha Christian University in, this 
village. His name was Okazaki Kiichiro, and he was the village postmas- 
ter and a small land owner. Moreover, he was an earnest inquirer after 
Christianity. As I found that there were in all four of such inquirers in 
the vicinity, I consulted with Okazaki and began evangelistic work. I 
rented a small house and had a meeting every evening. 
Repairing the Temple Roof 

All went well until, almost immediately, in July, the same month in 
which I arrived in the village, it was time to repair the roof of the village 
temple. This is done once in forty years. This time, when the collector 
went around to ask for subscriptions, Okazaki and the other: inquirers 
boldly refused to repair the roof of the idols’ temple! 

Such a thing had never before been heard of! And it was very un- 
lucky for the village, according to the superstition of the simplex villagers. 
There is a common saying, ‘Whoever does not give to the temple is not 
a Japanese’. So there the persecution started. 


Praying All Night. 


~The inquirers were all treated to ‘mura habuki’—ostracism by the 
other villagers. _When I had meetings, stones, sandals, and mud would 
be thrown in. And when the inquirers returned home after the meetings, 
they were often caught and thrown down in dark places. So we had to 
stop holding the meetings. But we did not stop praying. We merely 
moved the location of our meetings from the village to the top of a neigh- 
boring hill where formerly there had been a castle. That place became our 
faith-fortress, and every evening we would repair there. Building a 
fire for that country is cold at night even in July and the elevation higher 
than that of Karuizawa, we would gather round the fire and read the 
Bible, sing hymns, and pray for a long time, sometimes all night. Many 
is the time when we heard the cock crow announcing the morning, before 
breaking up our little assembly. 


Fiood and Pestilence 


In August came a flood, the worst in twenty years on the Hinokawa- 
kami River. The rice-fields were damaged seriously, and the people said: 
‘The God of Hinokawa is angry because the Christians are praying on 
that mountain!’ 

_ In September dysentery broke out and eight people were ill with it. 
Such. a calamity had never before come to the, village. So the villagers 
said: ‘This is certainly because the River God is angry at the. presence 
of the, Christian evangelist!’ Each house sent one person to the village 
shrine, the Ujigami, to pray under its new roof to the River God to put 
the Christians utterly out, of he village. And a representative formally 
chosen. by the whole village assembled in solemn conclave came to me to ; 
say: ‘Because you came the God is angry. The floods came, and we 
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have had a bad disease. This sort of thing is bad for the people. You 
must go!’ This is called ‘Taikyu meirei’ and is the most binding and 
solemn sort of command to leave town. 

Then I re-read Acts 20 :22-28, where Paul says, ‘I count not my life 
dear to myself’, etc., and made my decision. I said to the village gs 
sentative : 

“dk aia not bring the storms, nor the dysentery, but God’s Good News. 
I fully expect to have trouble and suffer shame because of it, but I am 
willing to die for its sake, and will not leave the village even though ei 
die!’ 

Three Years of Persecution : 4 
The village people now turned from their first politeness which they 
had felt was due a stranger, and turned against me. They put snakes or 
dead cats along my road when I went out to preach the Gospel to inquirers 
in neighboring villages. Often I was knocked down at night, and many 
times thrown into the ravine below the road and wounded. One wound 
remains in my back to this day, and often troubles me. The time the 
crowd gave me that wound I remember singing: ad 


—which means :— 
““When I think of Jesus ‘“Waga tame ni shinishi_ 
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Who died for my salvation ica wo omoeba a4 

Naught care I for wounding Seme mo azakeri mo Ki 
Nor bitter persecution. Mono no kazukawa.’’ 


Moaning with pain I sang that, while still prostrate down in the ravine. 
Above, the crowd that had thrown me into it was shouting Banzai (Hur- 
rah) on its way home, while I prayed for it. Though persecuted and 
wounded I thought of Jesus’ suffering and did not complain. My desire 
was to practise non-resistance through the Love of Christ. No matter 
what happened to me, I always prayed: And that sort of pan 
continued for three full years. 


Three Attempts to Leave the Village 


To tell the truth, I was young and inexperienced at that time,—only 
twenty-six when [I Het there, and I still sought for outward’ success. 
Therefore I was fulls of doubts, and complained to God like Moses com- 
plaining that the children of Israel would not follow Him! ‘Why dont 
the Hinokawa-kami folks listen to me and believe in You!’ I murmured. 
I was like the Galilean fishermen who said, ‘We have toiled all night 
and taken nothing.’ When will the people of this village believe in 
God? 

Satan tempted me: “Your body is weak. These people will never be 
moved, no matter how you spend your energies on them. Go away. Go 
to an easier field.’ I was worried and discouraged, and three times at- 
tempted to leave Hinokawa-kami. When for the third time I was packing 
my trunk, it was just at dawn, and suddenly the eock erowed. I be- 
thought me of Christ’s saying to Peter: ‘Before the cock crows twice thou 
shalt deny me thrice.’ Then I broke down and wept in front of my 
trunk, repenting before God. ‘I am Peter who denied Thee! I am Judas 
who betrayed Thee!’ I wept. ‘Forgive this miserable servant and use me 
again!’ 1 
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My Father’s Dying Words Strengthen My Resolution 


During 1920, the third year, my father died. His last words, holding 
my hand, were: ‘Sotohiko, go back to Hinokawa and die for Christ there!’ 
(We were in Kanazawa.) 


Father left me a little property. My relatives, however, immediately 
began a fight about it. Disliking such contention, I thought that like St. 
_ Francis I would once more go forth naked for the sake of Jesus. So ‘I 
gave up all right to my property and returned to Hinokawa, greatly 
strengthened in my decision by the last words of my father. I took nothing 
with me but my official registration, my koseki, which had _ hitherto. re- 
mained in the governmental office at. my father’s residence in Kanazawa. 


Now I threw in my lot permanently with the villagers who hated me, 
and went to the village office on my return, deposited the registration, and 
announced: ‘Hereafter I will be a Hinokawa person!’ This was in June 
of the third year. 


Women at work transplanting rice in Hinokawa-Kami. 


A Farmers’ Assistant 


Until that time I had worn the shiny shoes and good uniform of my 
calling, and assumed the position only of a teacher to the people. From 
that time on I practised the saying ‘Go ni ireba, go ni shitagai!’, which may 
be freely translated ‘When you are in Rome, do as Rome does!’ I began 
to delve and dig, and work hard all day every day with my hoe, slipping 
in evangelistic work at odd moments. I became a farmer, or rather, a 
farmers boy, giving special, assistance to. the poorer farmers. They all 
laughed to see me carrying about the fields the ill smelling fertilizer, and 
looking like a poor farmer’s son instead of a fine teacher. 


My unaccustomed hands and feet reddened and broke open with 
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bleeding cuts and bruises, like ripe pomegranites.. My clothes wore into 
holes at, the shoulders, where I carried the heavy pole-burdens. But I did 
not care how I looked, so long as I was learning to work with the farmers. 
I experienced the hardships of their labor, and could imagine even a little 
of the sufferings of Jesus, as I saw the blood flowing from my persecuted 
hands. 


Being A Good Neighbor 


If anyone was sick, I visited him, and then got medicine, or the doctor, 
from seven miles away. If there was a funeral, I always went to help. 
I offered to do the work that no one else wanted to do. Because of Budd- 
hist taboos about death, no one wants to help at a funeral, and the stricken 
family must hire and pay expensively pall bearers and flower carriers for 
the procession. These are usually the work of the outcasts, and in their | 
absence, only the most hardpressed of the poor farmers can be prevaited’ 
upon to undertake them. 


Out in the country there is no crematorium, and the bodies of the 
dead are usually buried. But it is necessary to cremate those which 
have died from an infectious disease. The only way is to carry the body 
to a lonely hill about a mile from town at dead of night, and then burn 
it. As absolutely none of the villagers would touch a task like this, they 
had formerly been foreed to send for an outcast from a long distanee. 
But I did even this dreaded work of cremation. I cremated six bodies in 
all, at different times. Each took about six hours. 


When a bridge collapsed, I helped in the repairing. When the roads 
needed weeding,—a task which comes once a month, and all the villagers 
are supposed to share,—I took the portion of the many who just don’t 
come out! So I did the things nobody else would do, according to the 
words of Jesus: ‘Wash one anothers’ feet.’ 
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‘Our Own Teacher’ 


In everything I became a villager just like the other villagers. It 
was in the matter of food that I felt the greatest hardship. I had stop- 
ped eating three meals a day while praying for my father’s salvation, 
and have never resumed the third meal. But I did depend on my two 
good meals of rice every day. The farmers, however, could afford only 
turnips, and at this time 1 gave up my rice and ate their turnips. This 
changing of my food-habits made me sick for a while, because of my poor 
digestion. But I had been ashamed of my luxurious habits while the 
farmers could eat only turnips. 


And sure enough, when [I finally made that sacrifice, the children 
stopped calling me bad names, and they and their elders began to speak 
of me as their own teacher! There are three bad names current in the 
country. The very worst is “Ombo’, meaning outcast. The next is Dosto, 
meaning leper. Then comes Bate, the nickname given the Catholic fathers 
who came to Japan three hundred years ago. This is what the people 
had calle! me all through the years of persecution. Towards the end of 
the three years, after my father’s. death, and my return to throw in my 
registration with them, they changed the name and called me ‘The teacher 
from Tokyo.’ This was a term of respect but of distance. But at the time 
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when I gave up rice and began to eat their own coarse fare, they began call- 
_ ing me ‘our own teacher.’. So at last I had attained to rapport with them. 
This was after the fourth year... About that time they began bringing 
gifts, the sign of warm feeling... Vegetables, chestnuts, cakes, they would 
bring to my tiny house, to comfort me in my spells of sickness and eke 
out my meager fare. So gradually the village was moved. 

The four inquirers had all remained firm in their faith through. all 
‘the years cf persecution, and now at last more began to declare themselves. 
Like the stepping stones in a Japanese garden, wide apart, they were seat- 
tered all over the countryside, a handful in a wide territory. 


Salting the Earth 


“Ye are the salt of the earth’’, said Jesus, and in every way I tried 
‘to become the salt of that village: (1) To add flavor to its life; (2) To pre- 
vent its degeneration (3) To melt into its life and efface myself and 
be forgotten in it. 

My evangelistic district was a very large one. It was forty-five miles 
_ from North to South, and twenty-seven and a half miles East to West. I 
- thought I ought to get to know the geography of the district in order to 
be able to do better work in it. So I asked my friend Okazaki the vil- 
lage postmaster to permit me to deliver the mail without pay, in the course 
-of my calls on enquirers into the Christian religion. This he was glad 
-enouch to let me do, and I made daily trips. 

Besides the mail trips once a day, there were telegrams to deliver. 
These came any time, often at night. Telegrams are scarce in the country, 
and are sent only at great occasions, of serious illness, death, or some 
event of significance. The people were sure to be moved, either to tears, 
or joy, when they received telegrams, and the delivery was an opportunity 
to share the people’s feelings and offer words of sympathy which sometimes 
led to Christian messages. 


After becoming intimate with the mountain-dwellers in this fashion, 
I gave them tracts along with their mail. 


When J went to deliver a letter or a posteard, the person addressed 
would often hold it upside down and say: ‘Teacher, please read it!’ I 
would do so, and ask if they wanted me to write the reply. The enthusias- 
tie ‘Yes, please do so!’ which was the invariable answer, taught me to 
earry along stationery, writings materials and stamps, during these trips 
‘into the country. At first I took a fountain pen, but gave that up when 
the country people said that they were afraid such delicate lettering would 
‘fade ont in transit! Then instead I took the rural substitute for a foun- 
tain pen,—a brush, and the tiny india ink container of the Japanese travel- 
‘Ter. 

I learned to carry Mentholatum, and cold medicine also, to the peo- 
‘ple who lived many miles from a physician and who could not call one 
‘because of their poverty. I remembered and practised the words of Wil- 
iam Booth, ‘‘an evangelist must be a jack of all trades, all but becoming 
a. bartender!’’ Thus I became a brother and father to the village people, 
‘my erstwhile enemies began to love me, and when I was sick the whole vil- 
Jage came to nurse me! (A ‘village’ in Japan includes a wide area as well 
as the clump of houses at its trading centre.) ee / 
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Bears and Foxes 


There is a great deal of snow in Hinokawa. It is ten feet deep in: 
winter. The roads disappear entirely, and it is very dangerous to travel. 
The thermometer goes down to 24 degrees centigrade. Icicles: used, to 
form on my face while delivering night-messages, and often I met with 
foxes. When I heard them call from the forest I often thought: “The 
foxes have holes and the birds have nests, but the Son of Man has no where 
to lay His head.’ 

When fresh snow was falling it was easy to lose my way, and thai 
was danger of falling down into ravine. Often I found myself walk- 
ing in bear tracks, When I saw them, I used to kneel right down in them 
and sing the song-prayer about following in the footsteps of Jesus: 


—which means :— 


‘“Ware subete sasage All to Jesus I surrender 

Ware subete sasage All to Jesus I surrender 

Mi ashi no ato wo Let me but follow in Thy footsteps 
T adori yuki nan Follow always in Thy footsteps 
Taezu Mi ato wo shitao!’’ Always follow! 


The bears never got me! 


Constructive Organization 


Meanwhile I was consulting Okazaki, the Doshisha graduate friend 
who was the postmaster. ‘‘Why doesn’t the village make progress?’’ I 
asked him. ‘‘Why is it so deeply immersed in superstition?’’ Between 
us we came to the conclusion that it was because the women are not 
educated. And we remembered that in every country it is the wives 
and mothers who produce great personalities. 


Hinokawa had no educated women. Worse than mere ignorance, the 

— women were dyed deep 
with superstition. The 
education of children, 
the care of the kitchen, 
food preparation and 
home economics, were 
not being properly at- 
tended to, and so of 
| course the village was: 
going downhill. Along 
with the prime neces- 
sity of soul-salvation,. 
we reflected that mental 
education was also es- 
sential. And we said, 
* Leét’s’ start ‘a’ girls: 
high school!’’ 


So on Geese s land 
and with Okazaki’s 
money we built a build- 
ing, and began to deve- 


Soai High School Girls. 


ee 


op a girls high school adapted to the needs of rural women. We named 


it “SOAT’ Girls High School, from John’s words, ‘Love one another.’ 
At first there were very few pupils, for the families were all afraid 


_ that if their daughters went to the Christian school they would not be able 


' ito make good marriages. The first year there were three pupils and five 


teachers, for this was in 1919, in the midst of the persecutions. 

‘We had no money to pay teachers, so Okazaki and I both taught, and 
‘we pressed into the service as ‘faculty’ a friend of Okazaki’s who had 
been a school teacher. There were by that time two Christian women, 


_ both of whom had had some education. These also joined our ‘faculty’. 


The second year there were six pupils. Gradually the school succeeded, 
until we had thirty-three pupils. Most of them lived as far as eight 
miles away, and walked to and fro every day. Some, however, had twelve, 


_ twenty, thirty, or even forty miles to come, and for these we started a dor- 


mitory in 1922, calling it Zion’s Hostel. We had from eight to fifteen 


girls in the dormitory. There was no,other girls high school for fifty 
- aniles around. Tuition was fifteen cents a month. 


I taught twenty hours a week, including two hours of Bible. In the 
mornings I would teach, and in the afternoon go calling, deliver mail, and 
do manual labor in the fields. In the evenings I had religious meetings. 


A Kindergarten Day-Nursery 


Children die in the villages much too frequently. Those who grow 
up are often defective in character because of defective mother-care. But 
the welfare of the countryside depends upon them. We reflected upon the 
ald saying: 

—which means :— 
“Sono kuni no yoshi ashi wo “The country’s good or ill depends 
Ko no yoshi ashi ni yoru”’ On the good or ill of its children 


So Okazaki and I decided to educate the next generation for the Kingdom 
of God, and started a kindergarten at the time that we started the girls 
high school, housing it in the same building. Two of the three women 
teachers took charge of this kindergarten, while at the same time they 
taught sewing and cooking in the afternoons to the high school girls. 
We ran the kindergarten as a day nursery, permitting the children to 
come as early as five in the morning and stay till eight at night. This 
was a great help to their mothers, and there were fifteen kindergarten 
children from the very beginning, while the numbers increased later. Fif- 
teen sen a month was the kindergarten tuition, but for poor families we 
would reduce it to as low as five sen. 


‘Everlasting Life’ Hospital 


In my evangelistic and other work I ran across a great many siek 
persons. Most were too poor to call a doctor, and there were few physi- 
cians. The nearest one lived more than twelve miles away from Hino- 
kawa, our village. But he was an earnest Christian by the name of Fuji- 
wara. In 1922 I consulted with him as to the possibility of establishing 
a hospital in our village, where supersititions still took the place of medi- 
eine, and the worship “ot ‘Kobo San’ or ‘Fubo San’ actually made many 
sicker than they had been; though the poor people believed that these ~~ 
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gods would cure 
them. We decid- 
ed to start a hos- 
pital on Christian 
principles, and to 
eall it the Ever- 
lasting Life Hos- 
pital, though an- 
other reading for 
the same pronun- 
ciation of this 
name would make 
it mean ‘Good 
Health Hospital.’ 
We built a small es 
building, of three Soai Kindergarten at Hirokawa-Kami. 
tiny rooms at first, 
just large enough for a physician’s office, drug room, and waiting room. 
Later we added sick rooms for patients until by 1925 we had eight rooms of 
six mats each. We had two nurses, who lived in the building. Dr. Fujiwara 
himself moved to our village and was hospital physician and superintend- 
ent. The people began to say, ‘‘We don’t like Yaso—their name for Chris- 
tianity—but we do like the Yaso doctor because he is kind,’’ and the 
hospital became very popular. 

After a while we had to have another doctor, whose name was Sasaki. 
Besides two doctors and two nurses, we had on the hospital staff a trained- 
nurse midwife, and a skilled pharmacist. All of these were people whom 
T had led to Christ, and graduates of the girls high school: We built a 
nurses dormitory, and the two nurses, the midwife and the pharmacist 


ali lived there. The girls high school 
did not secure recogni- 
tion from the Eduea- 
tional Department. But 
two of its graduates 
have become primary 
school teachers by tak- 
ing the examinations 
the government. offers. 
One girl whom I led to 
Christ, after graduating 
in kindergarten train- 
ing at the Heian school 
(Episcopalian Mission, 
Kyoto) came back and 
is now teaching the 
Soai High School Graduation. Kindergarten in our 
group of institutions. 


The House of Suzuki 


One of the graduates married into the Suzuki family. Among the 
Christians there was a family by the name of Suzuki which had been for 
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three hundred years the family which furnished the physicians for the 
feudal lords of the region. Members of the family had gone to Nagasaki 
and, learned from. the Dutch physicians their great skill in making medi- 
eines. But. the Suzuki family had become very poor. It possessed the 
secrets of these wonderful medicines, but it could not afford to make 
them. We Christians wanted to Hap: in the spirit of Christian brother- 
hood. So we each gave ten yen, which constituted a share, and formed a 
company! This company of Brothers in the Lord collected together six- 
teen hundred yen, bought materials, and enabled the Suzukis again to pros- 
per. We arranged to divide the profits into three parts, one-third for 
God, one-third for the Suzuki family, and one-third for the shareholders. 
Inside of six years we made a profit of six thousand and eight hundred 
yen. 


The high school girls and the women of the church made the contain- 
ers for the medicines, and filled them. There was no cost for advertizing 
nor for delivery, for the young men of the chureh took care of that. 
All worked for nothing and were kind, as they met the country people 
who needed medicine. And the people, who naturally trusted the Suzuki 
medicines, began by saying ‘The Suzuki medicines are good,’ and then 
later, ‘The Christian medicines are good!’ 


The Suzukis made the 
medicines, but the chief 
problem was that the young 
son of the family, whose 
father had made the family 
‘poor by spending his patri- 
mony for political purposes, 
was not a good manager. 
So we maried him to one 
of the brightest graduates 
of the girls high school, and 
put the business in her 
hands. She mixed the me- 
dicines, and her mother-in- 
daw and all the Christians 
helped. 


The Suzukis live deep in 
the mountains, and so, al- 
though at first their home 
served as headquarters of- 
fice, later it seemed better to 
move the office to a more 
central location. And then, 
at last, our dream of six 
years was realized, and we 
built the church, to which we : 48 
transfered the  medicine- We build the church with our own hands. 
office. 
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We Build the Church 


It was 1923 before we were ready to build the church. The funds, 
which were God’s share from the sale of medicine, helped pay for it. Oka- | 
zaki gave the land and four thousand yen toward the Building. 


Our Rice Fields 


We earned the balance by raising rice. Those who had land they 
could spare lent it, six and 86/100 acres in all. From 1920 we fertilized 
it, for it was dry fields which had run out. The high school girls helped 

transplant the rice, and all the Christians worked 
together. Part of the proceeds from the rice we 
raised was used for the church building, but some 
-of it went to buy tracts and leaflets for evangelis- 
tic work, and for the support of the Sunday School, 
high school and kindergarten. 

Meanwhile in farm vacation JI taught the young 
men to dig great stones out of the mountain sides 
and send them off to the cities to be sold for build- 
ing purposes. This was the work of the So Ai 
Seinen Kwai. (The Love-one-Another Young 
Men’s Club.) And the women in the So Ai Fujin 
Kwai (the Love-one-another Women’s Association) 
did weaving and dyeing, which added to the 
Church Building fund. 

Several of the church members gave a tree each 

from their wooded lands, to become the pillars of the church building; 
and these pillars were the finest of lumber. Altogether the church cost 
ten thousand eight hundred yen. Because of the lumber land, and labor 
which were donated, the total value of land and building was about twenty- 
seven thousand. The only gift which came from outside Japan was that 
of the bell in the steeple, which was given by a devout Christian in Scot- 
land. 

Every day at seven in the morning and seven in the evening, this bell 
rang. The village people would say, ‘The Christian bell has rung. © Set 
your clock!’ And the Christians would come to the church to morning 
and evening prayers. 

All these enterprises bear the same name given the girls school in the 
beginning,—that of SOAI, from John’s words, ‘Love one another.’ We 
had the SOAI GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL, the SOAI KINDERGARTEN, 
THE SOAI.EISEI HOSPITAL, the SOAT LAND COOPERATIVE (or 
industrial union) for rice-raising, the SOAI MEDICINE COOPERA- 
TIVE, also the SOAI TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, the SOAI YOUNG 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION, the SOAT WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION, and the 
headquarters for them all was the SOAT CHURCH. 


' The bell:from Scotland. 


District Evangelism 


Not all the people from my wide district would come to the central 
church, and all this time I was developing preaching places, centers for 
work convenient to the various neighborhoods. I had nine of such places, 
in Gotanda, Takezaki, Abire, Misahano, Yakawa, Maki, Minai, Tsuchibashi, 
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and Mue. I had to go to each every week, besides caring for the church 
and teaching the high school. 

Since the villagers will not come to hear sermons, but will gather to 
learn arts and erafts, followed by Bible talks, I made a specialty of teach- 
ing them handerafts. I arranged week-long ‘schools’ for each place, dur- 
ing the farm vacations, which lasted for three weeks in summer and five 
-~ months in winter. Once a year, at least, I would stay for a week in each 
place, teaching art and Bible. I taught knitting, dyeing and the making of 
sitting-cushions out of seraps of waste cloth and rice-bags, stenciled with 
artistic patterns. One week I would teach the women,—cooking, sewing, 
ehild care, and the hand work they were fond of. And the next week I 
would teach the men,—earving, basket-making, and the construction of 
various useful, artistic, and saleable 
articles out of the bamboo which they 
could gather in the mountains. Thus 
they added to their artistic and crea- 
tive ability, as well as to their earn- 
ing power, while spending not a cent 
for materials, for all I taught them 
to use were the materials they could 
gather together in their own homes 
or fields. 

It was very pleasant to gather thus 
for handerafts and the Bible talks, 
which I never omitted. We met at 
night in summer, and by day in win- 
ter, when we would have a big open 
fire, while outside the snow was fall- 
ing! 

In these outstations I would have 
also Sunday Schools, and occasional 
meetings of the graduates of the girls 
high school, which were also evan- 
gelistie opportunities. The Soai (Love one another) Church, 
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MR. MASUZAKI’S RURAL SETTLEMENT 


*Old Abraham’ 


Persecuted on the Pacific Coast, the Japanese there have more than 
once contributed fundamentally to the spread of Christianity in the home 
eouniry. Dr. Soga of Sakashita was able to command the high fees of an 
intellectual, and so to save a fund to build a church in his native village. 
A more recent tale is of a manual laborer, who works with his hands day 
in and day out, doing the back-breaking ‘squatting’ labor of a truck gar- 
dener. Out of twenty acres he not only supports his wife and family, but 
also sends across the seas annually the salary, rent, and work-money for 
a rural settlement in his home village in Wakayama Prefecture. 

It was in 1925 when Kagawa was preaching in Los Angeles that ‘Old 
Abraham,’ hitherto a most ordinary church member as well as truck gar- 


|. dener, became a hero. Sad- 
| dened by the death of his lit- 
|. tle son, he ‘came ‘to the ser- 
4 vices where so many others, 
algo, were receiving deep in- 
spiration. Profoundly _ stir- 
red, and he spoke of his na- 
tive village for which he had — 
always been praying. There 
was no evangelist and not a 
single Christian in it. 
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Then and there they ar- 
ranged that Dr. Kagawa was 
to find the right man to send 
to it, and Mr. Furutani, the 

truck gardener, whom Dr. 
Kagawa re-christened ‘Old 
Abraham’, was to send the 
wherewithal. This he has. 
done faithfully. Sometimes: 
his crop of spinach is good, 
and sometimes not so good, 
but it makes no difference 
with his giving. He still 
lives in an old camp outside 
the city in a very simple 
manner, and whatever the 
hardships entailed in send- 
ing so large a sum of money 
out of his small earnings, he 


ain ae sends overseas four hundred 

dollars annually to Dr. Ka- 

gawa, and many prayers besides. Very touching is his report that at 

the beginning of this courageous venture, God strengthened his faith 

by blessing the spinach crop, so that he was able to send the first remit- 
tauce and simultaneously to buy the new truck he so much needed. 


Masuzaki at Minabe 


That was in 1925. And in January, 1926, Masuzaki resigned from 
his work in Hinokawa-kami, and later came to Dr. Kagawa. The latter 
recognized in this man with rare experience and qualifications for rural 
service the personality that he had been praying for, to send to Abraham’s 
village. Hero in America was connected up with hero in Japan, and in 
August 1926, Masuzaki began his work in Minabe. From his own ac- 
count, it was to be ‘‘A local evangelist, and at the same time a special 
experimenter and demonstrator of methods of rural work.’’ 


He established a tiny rural settlement, consisting of a room for meet- 
ings, a library, a kitchen for dyeing and other handcraft operations, a 
flower garden and vegetable garden. The place is in the midst of a mul- 
berry tree plantation, with a good southeast exposure. 


Rural Settlement Activities 


Writing three years later from a sick bed,—for his health has always: 
been frail since the ruffians attacked him before he ever began his rural 
service,—Masuzaki tells the story: 

1. Meetings, religious. ‘‘At first there were only four comrades, and 
in the three years there have been all sorts of ups and downs. But now 
we have Sunday Schools in three places, a Home Study club every Wed- 
nesday evening, and a Sunday service with twenty-four or twenty-five in 
average attendance. 

2. Library. We have over 200 books of all varieties. Many come ea- 
gerly to read them in the evenings. I set aside five yen a month for new 
books, and take four newspapers (out of a total monthly salary of 66 
yen or 33 dollars!) 

3. Hand Crafts. We use leisure periods and waste materials, such as: 
can be gathered at home or in the fields without any expenditure of money. 
There are six in the young peoples’ class, and eleven in the boys and girls. 
group. (See photos). They make articles which develop their creative 
ability and which can be sold for money to aid their pocketbooks. We 
stress this work, to relieve as far as possible the widespread deterioration 
of rural economies and production. 


4. Young peoples Associations. We have a reading club, a discussion 
club, and have started a local branch of the temperance association. We- 
have lectures to students in the local Agricultural School, a Bible class at. 
eight on Sunday mornings for Agricultural School students, and a special 
worship service for them, attended by about eleven. On Saturday we 
have a club for High School girls attended by about nine. Twice a month 
we have a meeting for young women seeking to become Christians, called 
the Bethany Club. 

5. Bible Schools. Aside from the work in the settlement at Minabe, we 
have work for the Water Level Children, in a nearby village composed en- 
tirely of Water Level people (formerly called outcasts.) This School in- 
eludes two hours of handerafts and an hour of Bible study weekly. The 
handerafts are of fundamental importance to the children in their effort 
to get away from the 
socially degrading 
occupations of their 
parents. 


We also have spe- 
cial Bible classes for 
individual young men 
from time to time. 


6. Free Hospice, 
and Maternity Care. 


7. Consultation 
about Personal Prob- 
lems. There are 
many problems in the 
farming and fishing 
villages not found in Young Men’s Bible Class, Minabe. 
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the cities, such as the tragic selling of a sixteen-year-old girl for only 
thirty yen because of the desperate poverty of her family, and because 
of her parents’ ignorance and unawakened moral character. Others, like 
Jean Valjean, steal to relieve their poverty. We have to take responsi- 
bility for many maladjustments, and we introduce many to employment. 
Just now we are taking care of one unfortunate young man, teaching him 
to make painted Japanese screens and scrolls, developing his artistic 
and earning ability at the same time. 


Christmas for Korean Laborers and for Fishing Villages 
Baptisms 


This year we are going to have Christmas entertainments for two 
fishing villages, and andother for Korean laborers, who are here while the 
new anne track is being laid. There are over two hundred of. these 
laborers, crowded with their families into very miserable quarters. In 
one hovel six feet square I found a family of six people, living on an 
old piece of matting laid over old boards, in a condition worse than that 
of the slums in the big cities. Among these Koreans are many children 
twelve and thirteen years old, not allowed to go to school because they 
are non-residents. Although they spend some cf their time among the 
hills and by the ocean picking up firewood, they also learn gambling and 
other undesirable activities, and are a hindrance to their parents at their 
work. Something must be done for these children. We have already 
started teaching them two or three hymns in their Korean language, and 
we shall have a Christmas entertainment as a first project in a program 
for them. 


Santa Claus comes to a fishing village while real snow falls on 
the childrens umbrellas. 


Young Peoples Handcraft Class, Minabe. 


Baptisms 


When Dr. Kagawa visited us this last June, fifteen were baptised by 
him, including the principal of the Girls High School, other responsible 
citizens, and an old lady who came in from the country, walking twenty- 
seven miles, all the night before, to reach the service in time. 

N.B. Kagawa calls a rural settlement the modern equivalent for a 
monastery. In monasticism there was the withdrawal to a quiet rural dis- 
trict, and the systematic effort to serve its community while engaging in 
religious devotion. Whether or not the ascetic element of celibacy be 
included, Kagawa would have rural settlements multiplicd until they 
dot the landscape as the old monasteries redeemed and glorified the Huro- 
pean countryside. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF KAGAWA COOPERATORS 


(Various inquiries have come as to the nature and history of Kagawa Co- 
operators. It is difficult to pin down for inspection the rapid wing-beats of so 
living a phenomenon. Perhaps the quotations on the following pages may serve to de- 
seribe two episodes of its history, the first being part of a quarterly report when the 
writer was founder and general seeré-ary of the Y.W.C.A. of Kobe, and a mem- 
ber of the Federated Missions Social Welfare Committee. The  secon& 
was written just eight years later, under the stress of the need. to look forward 
to the New Year and the next step. The one is a spontaneous response to Kagawa 
such as many have experienced through an interview with him; the other, its 
working out in action. ‘Impossible’ hindrances and Providences have intervened, 
strengthening for all the future the conviction that with God nothing is im~ 


possible. Ed.) 
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KAGAWA IN 1921 


Kobe is illuminated by the presence of Toyohiko Kagawa, probably 
the foremost social worker of Japan. As a theological student in the 
local Presbyterian Seminary, he became possessed of the social passion, - 
and braved opposition to do the unheard-of thing of going and living in 
the slums. He is still there, in a two-mat hones en his wife, a former 
factory girl,—and in twelve years’ residence they have created an embryo 
settlement and raised the level of life in that slum a perceptible degree. 
Meanwhile he has been writing his books—he is a thoroughgoing expert 
in sociology—and lately has begun to put the social message into popular 
novels. The first, ‘‘Over the Death Line’’ (1920) is the ‘best seller’ 
among Japanese novels; and its sequel is having a similar success. The 
reason, he says, is that everywhere the young people are hungry for real 
Christian love. 

On a recent return trip from Tokyo, I was fortunate enough to have 
a chance to talk with him. He had been to Hokkaido and from there 
worked south, everywhere having evangelistic lectures. At Tokyo he 
gave his services to the National Sunday School Association for such a 
lecture, and the Association sold admittance for fifty sen a person, clear- 
ing a thousand yen for their work. While in Tokyo, Prince —— made 
an appointment to meet him at a book store to learn about Christianity. 

As the train reached Osaka Station, we saw about thirty men in orange 
eonvicts’s uniforms, being herded along the platform. They were being 
‘transferred from the Osaka Prison because it was too full. Their heads 
were covered by big farmers’ hats to hide the faces, which could not hide 
the shame that kept them bowed and low. Kagawa San remarked on 
seeing them that last summer he had been in the same garb and condi- 
tion for days, but laughed it off by saying, ‘‘If I don’t get into such in- 
teresting positions, I cannot write my novels.’’ 

His imprisonment was for aiding the Dockyard Strike in Kobe last 
summer, that involved fifty thousand men, or, counting families, one- 
fourth of the City’s population. One glimpse of the strikers’ parade last 
June is burned on my memory. It was not bitterness so much as pri- 
vation and hunger and hardship that were written all over the faces of 
the men, really boys, who marched. The strike failed; and the strike- 
leaders were imprisoned, including Kagawa. But public opinion had 
‘been won to the strikers. 

Public opinion has risen recently into a mighty tide, and is forcing 
the government to allow more freedom for social teaching ane social w one 
Until lately even the word ‘social’ was taboo, and such folks as Kagawa 
San had a martyr’s hfe indeed. He has been fined several times, fol- 
lowed constantly by a detective; has suffered from trachoma. eaught in 
his district. But persecution and sickness and imprisonment only give 
him energy. And now that the tide of popularity is bringing in an in: 
come of three thousand yen a month from the sales of his novels, there 
is not a cent spent on easier living—all is going into the work. Besides 
supporting the settlement and two dispensaries, Kagawa is sending his 
friend, a Christian physician with a fine record, to Ameriea for craduate 
study, and is giving him a thousand yen to travel home by way of Bue 
rope,;—a thing which he himself was not able to do, and always ‘wanted 
to do, when he earned his own way to study in ‘America. 
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Think of him, slight and young, an arrested case of tuberculosis, carry- 
ing such a financial load, writing his books, doing his settlement work 
in two small crowded upper rooms over a meeting hall with a dirt floor, 
_ -—giving his services to the Y.M.C.A. Building campaign when it is in 
debt, raising his wife from the place of a poor “factory eirl to that of his 
respected Goawarker, who is sought after as a speaker at great women’s 
_ mass meetings,—think of Kagawa San, in additiow to all this burden here; 

supporting his friend in America, all on his own! 

His whole life is lived for the people. Fearlessly he gives himself (as 
when in the midst of preparations for Christmas for all the poor children 
- of the Shinkawa slums—piles of wooden geta (hoes) .being wrapped as 
gifts, beseiged by poor boys comes with tales of need,—and I, too, had 
come to ask him to speak at our Christmas,—he forced upon my astonish- 
ed self a check for a hundred yen for Russia. 

He has now the most of the better folks in Japan on his side,—-princes 
his inquirers, counts his converts, thousands of the laborers his devoted 
friends. Organizing the farmers for mutual help, starting a school for la- 
borers,—there seem no limit to his activities. And the motive of all his ser- 
vice was revealted in his illumined face as he turned to me and said, ‘‘TI hope 
through these things to show them Christ!’’ 

He says that the present social awakening is leading to a great spiri- 
tual revival all over Japan, that everywhere in his recent trip he saw 
the signs of its coming. It is high time that it came, if only to steady the 
- social unrest that erops out at all times. At this point Kagawa San quot- 
ed Carlyle as writing that when the French Revolution took place, there 
was unrest in England to correspond, and might have been a Revolution, 
but that the Wesleyan Revival came along and took its place. His hope 
is that in Japan also, the revival will prevent a revolution. Pray for it. 
Pray for Kagawa San, foremost as social worker, labor leader, novelist 
and Christian minister. He is working always at the limit of his strength, 
lashed incessantly by contacts with human need. He needs the help of 
you and me. 


. . Individual and churchly Christianity have been preached here 
for fifty years. Many of the little local churches are out of touch with 
their communities, their pastors feeling they must do all the work them- 
selves, and seeing nothing beyond the horizon of their own weekly sche- 
dule of meetings, while preaching valiantly to emnty pews. How to 
provide a program which shall stir these half-blind Christians into new 
life, and mold them together into a mighty force for the reconstruction 
of the nation,—that is our problem. The missionaries must be ready to 
‘give aS many years and as much energy to this effort as they have al- 
ready spent on propagating purely individual Christianity. . . . Do pray 
that we may be guided to really affect a vital education of ‘both Japa- 
nese churches and foreign missionary body, bringing the full force of 
their. potentialities into one mighty movement in the direction in which 
Kagawa San, and a few other lonely pioneers, are leading the way—the 
regeneration of the whole social order of the nation. 
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KAGAWA EIGHT YEARS LATER 
(The Development of the Kingdom of God Movement) 


Reprinted from The Baptist, (Chicago, U.S.A.) February 22, 1930. 


On the eve of entering the triennial period of 1930-1982, designated ; 
as the first stage of the kingdom: of-God movement as officially recognized 
by the Japan Christian churches, a look at the past will shed light on the 
future. What has led up to this present moment and made it possible? 
What past history will enrich and perfect its meaning? To discover this 
we must study, first, a quarter century of personal development. The 
experience of Kagawa, learning to apply the full gospel meaning of Christ 
to personal life, to the relief of poverty, to the emancipation and organiza- 
tion of manual and agricultural laborers, and to political, artistic. scien- 
tific, social, literary, and economic activities, begins with 1903, the year 
of his conversion; acknowledges a milestone in 1909, the year he entered 
the slums; and a climax.at Easter, 1928, with his mystical experience 
during the Jerusalem meeting. This mystical experience definitely com- 
manded him to go forth on a nation-wide campaign to establish the king- 
dom of God on a wide scale, the numerical standard for which was fixed 
at the time by his use of the slogan, ‘‘a mulion souls’’, but the content of 
which is indicated by the common use of the term, ‘‘kingdom-of-God move- 
ment’’, by him and by his co-workers in settlement and rural reconstruc- 
tion work for a number of years previous to that date. ‘‘Christians of the 
world, unite’’; ‘‘‘ Enlist in the kingdom-of-God niovement’’ was on the sta- 
tionery of the Shikanjima Settlement from the time of its start in 1925, 
and was copied on the stationery ‘of Kagawa cooperators in America 
some time in 1927, representing a gradual coming to consciousness of the 
idea. in the mind of the group immediately associated with Kagawa. 


The Church Gets the Idea 


Immediately following the Jerusalem conference came the national 
Christian conference, in June, 1928, which set before the Japan church 
the new definition of its task adopted by the church universal at the Jeru- 
salem meeting. This harmonized with the vision of Kagawa, and at that 
conference he suggested the united evangelism which took form in the 
work of the committee of fifteen and lasted until the following Easter, 
1929. At that time Kagawa’s leadership was not recognized and the sug- 
gestion had to be made privately to another pastor, Mr. Nukaga, and by 
him relayed to the conference. But by the time of the Mott conferences, 
in April, 1929, the work Kagawa had actually contributed as outstand- 
ing evangelist to the united campaign had so changed the mind of the 
church in general that his suggestion given at Kamakura to continue the 
united evangelism, and even his contribution of a methodology for it, were 
unanimously accepted, though as yet not fully understood. 

Meanwhile, concomitant factors were helping. The three religions con- 
ference, held just before the national Christian conference, and Kagawa’s 
speech to the representatives of religion there gathered, had roused public 
opinion to demand that religion be focussed on social passion and social ser- 
viee. The Hodgkin- Kagawa. conferences had been held to prepare the mis- 
sionaries to accept Kagawa’s prophetic leadership and his view of life as 
authoritative. The publication of Friends of Jesus, from January, 
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1928, was also intended largely for this purpose, that, through the mis- 
sionaries, the Japanese churches might be reached. The Methodist con- 
ference with Doctor Hodgkin and Doctor Kagawa had passed a social 
oe, the first in Japan (explicitly called for just a year previously in 
Kagawa’s address at Karuizawa to an audience including the Japan dele- 
gates to Jerusalem). 

The National Christian Council at its mesting in November, 1928, 
also passed a social creed, thus putting social responsibility squarely be- 
fore all the churches. The influence of individual missionaries, such as 
that of Doctor Bates and the late Doctor Armstrong, who, with Doctor 
Axling, urged Kagawa San to attend the Kamakura conference, and the 
influence of Doctor Mott himself at that conference, helped largely to bring 
about the happy result that after the Kamakura conference the National 
Christian Council officially adopted Kagawa’s slogan and plan, and after 
Doctor Mott’s second visit to Japan, at the end of May, by the union 
of the National Christian Council commission on evangelism wiih Kagawa 
cooperators, the kingdom-of-God movement came officially into being. This 
period was from Easter to Easter, 1928 to 1929. 


Releasing Kagawa to Wider Service 


The most important practical event during this period, practically 
speaking, was the starting, in June, 1928, of the group associated with 
Mr. Galen Fisher in New York City, which makes it possible for Kagawa 
to do his nation-wide traveling. Without Kagawa’s leadership, and the 
freedom for travel secured by his partial release from financial bur- 
dens connected with his program of social evangelism, the kingdom-of-God 
campaign would not be in existence. And the financial responsibility as- 
sumed by Mr. Fisher and his associates represents also a move in the di- 
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rection indicated by the Jerusalem meeting, to reorganize the work of the 
church on the basis of indigenous leadership, while recognizing the reali-. 
ties of economic inequalities between the nations which gnakes the sharing’ 
of financial burdens a necessity so long as these extremes of inequality are: 
in existence. 

In the six months from June, 1929, to the present moment, the 
kingdom-of-God movement committee has integrated, achieved real rather: 
than nominal representation from the denominations, interpreted itself 
to some extent to these denominations, and secured their active coopera- 
tion. It has detached itself from the National Christian Council and re- 
associated itself with this central official body in cordial cooperation. It: 
has acquired equipment, literature, personnel, held its first national con- 
ference, and organized by geographical districts. In short, it has prepar- 
ed for action. 

During this period two related conferences have made important 
contributions to the movement. The International Missionary Council 
meeting, July 11-21, at Williamstown, has given international recognition. 
to the kingdom-of-God movement, and the strength of the prayers of 
western Christians, and the challenge to live up to their interpretation of 
it as the model Christian movement of recent times. 

The national Christian social conference, Aug. 6-8, Aoyama. Tokyo, 
made progress toward the education of the pastors in the social responsibi-. 
lity of the church, and prepared the way for making this one of the main 
emphases of the kingdom-of-God movement, as well as contributed materi-- 
ally to the leadership of the kingdom-of-God committee. 

The Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., W.C.T.U.,, and others have added. their 
representatives to the kingdom-of-God movement committee; and it is to 
be hoped that the fire and foree of still other and independent Christian 
movements may be united with it in the future, that. the whole body of 
Protestant Christians may learn to function together as one living unit. 

Church unity is unquestionably an ideal with the leadership of the 
kinedom-of-God movement, and frequent spontaneous reference was made 
to it as a goal of the movement, at its. first national conference. The 
ehurch unity committee, started during the summer of 1928 through the 
inspiration of the visit then of Doctor MacKinnon of the United Church 
of Canada, has practically the same leadership as that of the kingdom-of- 
God movement, and the two organizations are reinforcing each other, while 
it is generally agreed that a prolonged experience of united effort such. as 
- is anticipated in the kingdom-of-God movement will naturally lead. to. 
church unity as its culmination. 


The Actualization of Jesus’ Ideal 


Not so clearly recognized yet is the need for a definition of the King- 
dom-of-God movement as not, merely adding numbers to the existing 
churches, but-.as adding also values. and interpretations equivalent to 
social. reconstruction or -tvanafariuation of the existing churches and ex- 
isting society till it approximates the kingdom of God on earth as it exist- 
_ ed in the ideal of Jesus—the actualization of the organization of love ‘in 
human. society. 

It is true that the acceptance of Kagawa’s leadership on the. part, 
of the church as a whole marks a long step in this. direction; Toleration of 


him in spite of his industrial, political and economic activities indicates: 
a radical change of attitude on the part of the majority. That this: 
change is not yet completed is shown by the reports from Kobe and 
Osaka, “‘his own country’’; and by the protests from a number of pas- 
tors at his acceptance of volunteer service with Tokyo city social bureau: 
last. year in August. But this last event may be said to have been digest- 
ed by this time, and is itself. interpreted to show that. Christianity must. 
be expressed not merely in words, but. in action as-well. It creates an all-. 
important standard for the kingdom-of-God movement, if its leading evan- 
gelist holds himself responsible simultaneously to preach and. practise, 
both on an equally large seale. Within the last few days. his cancellation 
of four days of preaching \engagements in Shinshu, in order to push 
through his unemployment insurance bill in. Tokyo municipal assembly, 
indicates this balance. And not the least hopeful things about it is the 
cordial acceptance of their disappointment by Shinshu missionaries and. 
local Christians, thoroughly sympathizing with the purpose. 


The explicit establishment of this standard, however, is not yet accom-- 
plished. The kingdom-of-God movement must be defined by all its ad- 
herents as Kagawa defines it. And as his definition of it is related to the 
sum of his whole experience hitherto, that will be a large definition. Pro- 
longed study of his mind and writings and present activities will be neces- 
sary to its completion. 

And yet upon that definition hangs the whole success of the move- 
ment. Is it to be merely ‘‘another cooperative evangelistic movement’’ of 
which we have had many? Or is it to establish triumphantly the kingdom: 
of God on earth? If Kagawa is left alone with his definition and the 
rest of us merely accept his leadership because of his popularity, because 
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he is able to draw the crowd, the kingdom-of-God movement will be a 
great moment, but merely a moment. Such a motive for accepting his: 
leadership has been naively and repeatedly admitted. isi 

It is greatly to be hoped that, even with such a starting point, the 
association of the group with Kagawa may result in something better. 
“<The very words that he says’’ will lead to it. Given a year of coopera~ 
tive evangelism, or even less, and the group may demand the fuller de- 
finition. When this occurs, it will dawn upon the more progressive minds 
that accepting Kagawa as a leader involves to some extent the acceptance 
of his institutions. The peasants’ gospel school, demonstrated by Kagawa 
in his own home for three successive years as a method of training rural 
leaders, has already been so accepted. That is, it has been imitated in’ 
Nagano, by two United Church missionaries and their Japanese co-workers, 
and as a result, adopted as a method by the Methodist church annual meet- 
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ing in May of last year, which voted to start forty of such schools all 
over the country. And even before that, the national Christian conference 
in 1928 endorsed it as a method of rural evangelism. So that the peasants’ 
gospel school may be said to be on the way to universal acceptance. 


A Recognized Need < 


What is lacking to produce this result in the case of the peasants’ 
gospel school is the explicit recognition of the need of a methodology for 
the kingdom-of-God movement; and that, no doubt, will take place through 
the work of the social department, of which the chairman is Rey. Mr. 
Manabe, who was chairman of the national Christian social conference. 
When the fuller definition of the kingdom-of-God movement is made. it 
will of course he recognized that it needs a méthodology. And when the 
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rural methods have been more fully understood and accepted, the methods 
Kagawa is demonstrating in his work with city laborers at Honjo, so ra- 
dically different from those of the average settlement, and yet so in har- 
mony with them, will also be studied as necessary methods for the kingdom- 
of-God movement. 

E Then will come the training of leaders: hundreds and thousands of 
a leaders (he says, five thousand) must be trained at once to work as does 
Kagawa, preaching and practising simultaneously in utter love, each in 
his appropriate sphere. 

One man cannot do everything. The significant fact is that this 
one man is feeling after, and accomplishing with surprising accuracy, the 
church needs to employ for its program of social reconstruction. This 
fact needs to be recognized and built upon, expanded and perfected. 

Incidentally may come also the uniting of the budgets of the King- 
dom-of-God movement, so-called, with that of Kagawa Cooperators for 
social work. The acceptance of the person must necessarily precede 
the acceptance of his institutions. But when these are fully recognized 
-as the type-methods for the church in its new adventure into the field of 
the proletarians, with speed the church will hasten to lay hold on them 
as its own proper laboratory, long existing and at length recognized. 

When we have a church that functions as a Good Samaritan, fired 
with the mysticism of Mary, freed from the fussiness of Martha (did Luke 
in his tenth chapter juxtapose those stories with intention?); when the 
younger generation is not only fervent, but also skilled for social trans- 
formation; and Kagawa’s world-view and his practical methods have 
been lovingly studied and assimilated by thousands upon thousands, then 
and only then may the kingdom-of-God movement be considered ‘‘safe’’ 
for Christianity. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM RECENT LETTERS 
From the United States 


(A leading pastor): I am off to the (denominational) Convention 

. yet without any very great thrill. I do not see anything big coming 
up, and, if there were, I have very little heart for a row, which usually 
characterize our proceedings. Our American Christianity needs a breath 
of new life. We are so much given to promotion and are so weak on inter- 


pretation and especially on the practise of the gospel. ... It must be 
continually refreshing to be in the presence of such a life-giving spirit as 
Kagawa. ... We need such an one here. . 


From an American serving in the Orient: I trust that your influ- 
-ence may reach our shores, and that America, too, may become the great 
spiritual nation we hope and pray for it to be. 

_ From the Southern Presbyterian Board of Missions: Kagawa’s em- 
phasis upon living the Gospel of Christ, and upon applying Christ’s 
teachings to every day life, social relationships, industrial conditions, 
national legislation, etc., indicates definitely that the Kingdom of God 
Movement has caught the spirtt of Christ... . The idea of the ‘‘King- 
-dom of God Movement’’ has spread to China; they : . . having in mind 
for China ultimately what Kagawa is after in Japan. .. . It would seem 
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that the kag ool spirit of Kagawa may yet spread over the Bakes: 
Orient. 


From India 


From Paul Braisted, an associate of Stanley Jones: Thank you for all 
the literature ... regarding the Kagawa Campaign, the Kingdom of God | 
Campaign. ... Itis an inspiration to us here in Burma and India which | 
will, I think’ in time issue in a larger and more comprehensive campaign 
to make Christ? s Kingdom a great and abiding reality here. Through | 
all the turmoil in India Christ is leading men sorte Life abundant, and His 
Kingdom is growing. With the growing despair of other ways of changy 
ing the world, He will come more and more to reign. 

To Dr. Kagawa, from the United Church Review: You, in the side 
of your inspiring campaign to win a million souls for Christ, will have a 
message for our church that will bring... . a great impetus for real evan- | 
eelism here. | 

From a missionary, alone among a community of Moslems: It is 
quite impossible to express all that I feel as I read the wonderful accounts 
of the ‘‘Kingdom of God Movement’’ in that most welcome magazine, 
‘“‘The Friends of Jesus’’.... Many of us read it first, in India, then 
I pass it on to several prayer circles amongst friends in England, so it 
travels far and wide and I trust brings a wealth of prayer to the work 
from each group of readers. (All this use for one copy! Ed.) 


From an Australian Missionary in Korea 


(First letter): I have become intensely interested in Mr. Kagawa aiall 
his work. . .. I feel that we western missionaries need more guidance 
from our eastern brethren who are qualified to give it. Some of our work 
does not seem to ‘cut much ice’ these days, and I feel that our methods are 
faulty. . . . Our iImission is hoping to start some social work in the im- 
portant city of But what to do? and how to do it? 

(Second letter): How I should like to send some of our young 
Korean Christians to Japan to be in touch with (Kagawa). and his work 
for awhile! We have so many ardent souls among our young people 
these days who are hot against social wrongs and are not being held by 
the Church because they think that the Chueh is too indifferent and 

‘other- gone 
His work . . . has moved me deeply. It surely deserves to rank 
as one ‘of the great fov0ed of this age, for the whole’ ofthe world, not mere- | 
“ly for the Hast. I think that many of us have been waiting for his lead | 
but so few of us are brave enough to stake all, as he did, on the working 
out of the great principles for which Christ died. 
~ I should be glad to have any information about Dr. Kagawa’s prin- | 
ciples in regard to settlement work in crowded cities. ey said yeu could | 
send a manuscript om this subject if I were:in'a hurry... 

(Third letter): ... Such a collection of valuable PRP along 
the lines I asked for . ... I shall value the manuscript very: much and I 
have already found it a great deal of help. : 

One is impressed with Dr Kagawa’s great sanity, as also, “of course, 
by his insight into the heart of things and this gives one great ieee | 
an accepting his leadership and his ideas im general. » 
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A Selection Out of Many Letters From China 


7 From the General Assembly of the Church of Christ in China: (To 
Dr. Kagawa) 


““We are planning for the General Workers Conference ... we ex- 

pect to have approximately eighty delegates .. ..the outstanding leaders 
_... of the united Church of Christ in China... . You have won a uni- 
- que place m their heart and in their esteem. . . . As we are on the thres- 


hold of this Five Year Movement, we greatly need your voice and 
vision. .. 
From the East China Student Summer Conference: (To Dr. Kagawa) 
From the first our . . . Committee has been eager to have you as our 
chief speaker. . . . 
‘From the General Workers Conference: 
We are.so glad to know that Dr. Kagawa’s strength will permit him 


to render double service each day on our program. . ... The leaders of 
the Chinese Students Summer Conference .... are trying... . to change 
the place of their conference so as to enable their students . . . to receive 


the benefit of Dr. Kagawa’s vision and message. . . 

From Miss Nowlin, Associate secretary of Religious Education, China 
Christian Educational Association (whose letter was published in the 
~ April issue :) 

Thank you so much for that splendid material. ... I made copies 
of some of it and sent at once to a Religious Education Standard Train- 
ing Institute which was being held for lay leaders in a nearby country 
place. I think Dr. Kagawa’s idea of the VILLAGE CHRISTIAN SELE 

GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION on the order of Wesley’s Holy. Club 
is just the thing for the villagers who are now or have been in Mass Edu- 
cation classes.and need something to tie them together in a closer fellow- 
ship, spiritual and otherwise, than that in our conventional village church- 
es. It ought to appeal to us Methodists! I am sending another copy 
to Mr. Hugh Hubbard of our National Christian Council, who is to hold 
a Mass Education’ Conference for rural leaders trom all over China next 
month. Dr. Kagawa is much more of a scientifically trained social work- 
er than anyone we have attacking rural problems.’ We need his strong 
emphasis on applied Christian sociology. ... 

From Holland (Baron Baethilaerot) 

‘The interest in Mr. Kagawa’s life and work is very much increas- 
ing in this country and also in other countries on the Continent of Europe. 


NEXT ISSUE 


Dr. Eddy and Mr. Kirby Page at the Social Conference in Tokyo; 
and Dr. Kagawa at .the Hangchow Conference in China, have given their 
- eonvictions as to an adequate program for the establishment of the \King- 
dom of God on eath. Look for their messages, gentiinely epoch- making, in 
the next ‘issue of Friends of Jesus. The Hanechow’ Conference in July 
was of léaders of the United Church. of Christ ‘of China; the Tokyo Con- 
ference in: May.was. called by the Social Departments of the Kingdom of 
God: Movement and-of the National Christian..Council of Japan, working 
with the ‘Japanese Copec’ Social Conference committee. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD MOVEMENT IS A MOVEMENT OF g 
| ' THE HOLY SPIRIT 


“Ag Jesus Christ said, the Kingdom of God Movement is a movement of the . 
Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit at work is the Kingdom of God Movement.. But the 
Holy Spirit is not given except in answer. to prayer. So I say, whether you plan to 
make personal calls or to hold great meetings, always pray first. Prayer is always 
answered. But without prayer, you absolutely cannot have the Kingdom of God 
Movement. Without prayer, though the meetings may be well-attended, and there 
may be many decisions, the ‘deciders’ wont stay permanently. But if all the Christians, 
men and women, as well as the pastors, have been praying for weeks beforehand; they 
can reap a harvest. The Kingdom of God Movement is a prayer-movement. 

I do not like to pray before other people, so my usual time for prayer is about 
two o’clock in the morning. For the past three years I have wakened almost at one 
o’clock a.m. for prayer. Then I ask God.to send the Holy Spirit on Japan. I ask Him 
to send a revival in Japan. God answers. Prayer is answered. I prayed that there 
might be Christian books, with a full presentation of the Gospel, selling for ten or 
five cents each, so that all even the poorest farmers, could buy. God gave them. I 
prayed for evangelism by correspondence. Now I receive over a hundred letters a 
month, from seekers of Christ all over Japan. I have so many answers to prayer. 
that they are awe-inspiring. Some people doubt whether we can win a million souls 
to Christ; but it is certain. Prayer is sure to be answered.” 

These words of Dr. Kagawa to the Round Table Conference, September 2-4, 1930, 
at the Y.M.C.A. Conference Grounds, Gotemba, seemed the key-note of the gather- 
ing of representatives of seventy-five Kingdom of God Movement Committees from 
Kyushu to Saghalien. A large group discussed social issues. Many suggestions were 
made of ameliorative measures for Unemployment, among them that Christians should 
follow Kagawa’s example in his own family, and fast one meal a week, giving the 
sum saved to unemployment relief. Cooperative sick insurance mutual aid societies 
were represented by a two-page mimeographed report by Rev. Ogawa, put in the 
hands of every delegate. Unanimous was the desire to get their national organiza-— 
tion started immediately. This is needed before branches can be started in the local 
churches. The twelve thousand villages of J apan were listed with their populations in 
a carefully mimeographed report in every delegate’s folder, and steps were taken to- 
ward their evangelization, organizing by districts, “super-denominationally”, as Dr. 
Kagawa said. There was a strong tide of prayer, breaking out voluntarily upon every 
opportunity, checked only by time-requirements. A young theological graduate from 
the United States who had just travelled through thirty other countries said that in 
none of them had he found a Christian group with as much of the Holy Spirit,— 
with the courage and vision and assurance and grasp of the Kingdom of God Move- 
ment. 
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TEN SEN CHRISTIAN BOOKS 


New Life Through God. By Toyohiko Kagawa—Fukuin Shokwan, Shimonoseki 
God and the Gospel of Divine Love. By Toyohiko Kagawa—Fukuin Shokwan, Shimo- 

noseki 

(a fascinating introduction to the 27 books of the New Testament) 

The Sermon on the Mount. By Toyohiko Kagawa—Nichiyo Sekaisha (9.8. Publish- 

ing Oo., Osaka) 
Meditations on God. By Toyohiko Kagawa—Christian Literature Society, Tokyo 

THE NEW TESTAMENT has also been published in a ten sen edition by both 
British and American Bible Societies, halving its previous price, for the Kingdom of 
God Movement.. Twenty thousand copies of this ten sen ‘Testament. have been sold in 
six months, and something over 250,000 copies of New Life Through God, through 
which book there have been recorded many definite conversions. . 

In the near future the Life of Christ by Dr. Kagawa, (S.S. Publishing Co.) will 
also be available in a ten sen edition. All of these are books, not booklets, and con- 
tain about two hundred pages each, printed in clear type on fairly good paper. 


